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The Address. 


An open grave! Around it stand myriads 
upon myriads of a great nation with beating 
hearts and eyes brim full of tears—and in a wider 
circle still, a world looks on in sympathetic 
silence; and again, beyond are gathered if we 
could see, the great throng of lords and princes, 
spirits of light and love, who look into our 
Heavenly Father’s Face, who do His will, who 
as now are filled with Heaven’s pity, who some- 
times in their governance of the affairs of earth, 
step aside and let man’s evil will be done, when 
bent on working out its own infamy, in order 
that men at large may better know how great 
evil is in the world, and thus use their powers 
against, rather than suffer themselves to be con- 
taminated by it. 
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Yes, a visible world, a world invisible—as a 
great cloud of witnesses—stand round about the 
final resting place prepared to receive and keep 
until the Resurrection of the just, all that of 
mortal remains of the great and good—our 
President. 


We are wont, we people all, to move in 
narrow circles, and be concerned with interests, 
which however large they seem to us, do but 
occupy small place, and have to do with the very 
few. And, if perchance, some great question 
draws our attention, and that of very many 
others, as in the affairs of state, national, and 
still beyond, even then we find ourselves ranged 
not all together, but on different sides, with 
different and even antagonistic aims. Conflicting 
views, and divided sympathies, combine to 
separate and keep apart. In these things, no com- 
mon feeling animates all alike. Each goes 
his own way. This day however—these days of 
loss, of sorrow, of worth snatched away, of a 
presence withdrawn, have wrought how great a 
change! Itis a moral miracle; we see it now 
as we have never seen it before, “the whole world 
akin,"—one thought, one sentiment, strong and 
wide and deep enough to move all, all! millions 
and millions 1n one direction with a common awe 
and admiration and love and grief. This is the 
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spectacle before us. It is a part of this day’s 
wonder. It is but a copy of that which is 
effected by the sign, the sign of Jesus Christ 
crucified, which draws all men unto Him. It is 
an intimation simply of that “ gathering togeth- 
er" which will move men when “they shall see 
the Son of Man coming in the clouds of Heaven 
with power and great glory." It is great enough, 
however, this spectacle of to-day, to remind us 
in a measure of what it is for one whole nation, 
joined by other nations, to have one deeply pre- 
vailing and altogether harmonizing thought, to be 
swayed by the deepest feelings human nature is 
capable of. One whole nation, young and old, 
“rich and poor, one with another" and with 
them the great and good of many other peoples, 
reflecting, pondering alike—the whole vast con- 
course filled with one all-swaying emotion in 
which are love and tenderness and pity and faith 
and hope and fear and sympathy, the sympathy 
of humanity, the sympathy of Him who had 
compassion, and who drew all men unto Him and 
to one another! This is the marvel, to see, to 
feel ourselves, notwithstanding our diversities, as 
one family, and to realize it as we are realizing it 
at this moment. 


And what is the clue to all this? What the 
motive of it? An open grave! Whose grave? 
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Enough now to say, a grave in place of a throne ; 
a narrow bed in mother earth in place of a 
Presidential chair. That sudden—that contrast ! 
that shock |—it is to millions of people who 
to-day stand with bared head and bowed, and 
watch him take his rest. And still of it all he 
said, *It is God's way ; His will, not ours, be 
done." 


He said it concerning an exchange of a 
throne for a grave. He said it, who had been so 
foully stricken by a traitor to God and humanity. 
He said it in the moments of recurring conscious- 
ness, whilst he was taking leave of her who all 
along had been so weak, and he so strong. He 
said it, who had but just spoken to listening peo- 
ples, his last great words of wise and enlarging 
counsel—he who had lifted a nation, as you may 
say, from a somewhat provincial narrowness into 
a place of world-wide command. He said it, 
who had at length pushed his and the nation's 
way through months and years of doubts and 
much derision into an open vantage ground, who 
was now entering upon the fruits of his labors, 
and was extending his hand to perfect the work 
he had so wisely inaugurated and championed.» 
At this moment, when he could find his way into 
wider fields for his country's good ; at this mo- 
ment, when he saw the time had come to show 
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to the world a magnanimity of policy, and by it 
the magnanimity of his own soul ; at the precise 
moment when he was saying, “ Let us remember 
that our interest is in accord, not conflict, and 
that our real eminence rests in the victories of 
peace, not those of war. We hope that all may 
be moved to higher and nobler effort for their 
own and the world's good, and that there may 
come not only greater commerce and trade for 
us all, but more essential than these, relations of 
mutual respect, confidence and friendship which 
will deepen and endure. Our earnest prayer is 
that God will graciously vouchsafe prosperity, 
happiness and peace to all our neighbors, and 
like blessings to all the peoples and powers of 
earth ;"—Aat this precise moment, I say, with a 
heart burning with these noble ambitions, and 
inspiring others with his own hopeful confidence, 
it was his lot to see all these bright visions, so 
far as he belonged to them, fall into darkness, to 
feel his hand loosed from the grasp of ennobling 
empire, and himself ruthlessly severed from it all, 
And still, in this moment of shattered plans and 
broken hopes, in the deep shadow of all earth's 
departing glories, and ere the cloudless sun of 
eternity had dawned upon his agonizing soul, the 
spirit of a true son of God was there to grasp 
the mystery of the life and love of God, of love 
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stronger than death and to triumph in it. “It is 
God's way; His will, not ours, be done "—the 
great Surrender of our Commander President. 
It has been made before, this relinquishment of 
earthly hopes. A long liné of the like stretches 
back through the ages, up to the Crucified, the 
divine antitype of the obedient will, from which 
it takes its start and its inspiration. This Sur- 
render of our Martyr President (a term all too 
common in our land), measured by the high place 
and honor he had attained, impresses us with the 
sense of the greatness of the soul that made it. 
It is the culminating offering of a life, which from 
its beginning to the close, consecrated itself to 
duty. Whatever gifts were his, whatever wisdom 
among and over men, whatever success, the 
great Surrender at the last gives to the moral 
and material fabric of a notable career the glow 
of something greater and more beautiful than 
that of earth. It is the sign of a greatness and 
goodness not merely left behind, but entered 
upon. So as we gather around his grave to-day, 
we feel that that grave is for him but the illumi- 
nated portal to some wider and higher sphere of 
usefulness and honor. And the Divine voice, 
whose accents we know so well, breaks upon the 
silence of his last resting place; ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
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faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 


over many things : enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord." 


“It is God's way ;" strange thing, some will 
think, to say, and for him, so generous, so kind, 
the dying victim of a human beast’s malignant 
hatred. You and I, had we been placed as he 
was, might have found it hard to utter so deeply 
moving a judgment. Like good king Hezekiah, 
we might have “turned our face to the wall," 
and cried aloud to Him who *' holdeth all souls 
in life" to spare; or worse, we might have 
openly rebelled. Have we in our hour of bitter 
trial never rebelled or thought ill of the all-mer- 


ciful God and Saviour? Under the conditions 


of the death-bed a week ago, only a soul mag- 
nanimous could have risen to the dread occasion. 
Was it prescience, a knowing a little beforehand 
of the secrets of the all-wise, all-profound 
** Divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them 
as we may ;" that overcometh evil with good? 
It may have been so. In any event, the ‘legis- 
lator becomes a prophet, the man of affairs is 
suddenly transformed into a “ preacher of right- 
eousness," Men have indeed so spoken before, 
but rarely to so great an audience, or with 
listeners so intent. He was saying then some- 
thing for the great world and nation in which he 
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had “lived and moved,” to remember and to lay 
to heart. Oh! Sons and daughters of men, 
whither are you tending amid the cares and 
pleasures, the plans and vanities of the world, 
and heed not that He whose “paths are in the 
sea” and “whose judgments are like the great 
deep" knoweth the secrets of all hearts, and 
walks beside each soul, waiting for each to see 
and know Him through cloud and sunshine ; and 
when the tempests rage and the waves are high- 
est, says “It is I, be not afraid." 


“Tt is God's way " not for men to “bite and 
devour one another” nor for men to “ despise 
dominion and speak evil of dignities;" but it is 
God's way to let exist on the earth men who 
make themselves beasts, and prey upon their fel- 
lows, in order that they may be warnings to the 
better sort, of the possibilities of moral abandon- 
ment. And if we do not heed the warning, if 
we let them find encouragement from our all-too- 
lax social and political system ; if we let it grow 
among us to call * evil good and good evil," to 
* put light for darkness and darkness for light," 
then “it is God's way ” not to stop the evil con- 
sequences of our moral obliquity, “lest we forget, 
lest we forget" Him altogether. Thus He 
allows the evil to rise and strike suddenly, to take 
away the light of our eyes, the joy of our hearts. 
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"It is God's way," when in our pride of 
utmost material prosperity, we put the latter in 
place of the summum bonum of all life and living ; 
when we turn from His Word and neglect His 
ordinances and trifle with His “so great salva- 
tion ” in Jesus Christ our Lord ; when the world 
and worldliness become the trend of our character 
and almost a national trait; when the unseen 
world, its dread and its blessed possibilities are 
so far away from us, though ever so near—in 
short, “ when the fear of the Lord ” in young and 
old is daily diminishing, then “it is God's way " 
to recall us from our over confidence in ourselves 
to the thought of, and dependence upon Him, 
that we may “do righteousness,” and “ walk 
humbly with our God." 


The once present personality gives place to a 
memory. The hand that but now worked for us 
must henceforth be transformed into a motive 
within us, to plan and work as he planned and 
worked for the highest ideals in character and in 
conduct, for the upbuilding of the nation, for the 
good of mankind, for the glory of God. 

May the soul of our friend and brother, the 
servant of God, “restin peace." May he be “num- 
bered with God’s Saints in glory everlasting.” 
For this let us plead at the altar, through the 
merits of the One Oblation ; and to the God of 
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| Ps. xliv: 1.—We have heard with our ears, 
O God; our fathers have told us: what Thou 
hast done in their time of old. 
Some one has said, “ There is a poverty about 
a nation which has no heroes, a weakness in an 
institution which has no tradition, and a breach in 
| a Church which has ceased to cherish its saints. 
Piety to the past, whether in a community or in 
the individual, is the sign of a healthy life. Only 
a self-satisfied egotism would wish to forget the 
ER. Lm past; only a selfish security would wish to ignore 

GERNANTOWN it—the healthy Church as well as the healthy 
man, would wish its days to be ‘bound each to 
each in natural piety.' " The observation is a true 
one and pertinent. 

The Psalmist, in sentence after sentence, throws 
himself back in contemplation upon the scenes of 
the past, upon the lives and characters and deeds of 
those who had gone before him, and most of all 
upon the “ mighty and wonderful works of God.” 
“I have considered the days of old, and the 
years that are past.” “Iwill open my mouth 
in a parable, I will declare hard sentences of old : 
which we have heard and known, and such as our 
fathers have told us. That we should not hide 
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them from the children of the generations to 
come, but to show the honour of the Lord, His 
mighty and wonderful works that He hath done." 
It is the principle of piety towards the past. 
Remember, Remember, Remember, is the word 
which echoes and re-echoes throughout the 
message of the Most High. 

There have been times in the history of religion 
when this spirit has been scouted and ignored. 
There have been epochs in history when men 
have done their best to root out the remembrance 
of the ancient landmarks, to pursue to the death 
even the memory of the saints. The days of 
the iconoclast, it is to be hoped, are over. It is 
not that we desire to make places waste, but to 
build up the waste places. Rather than to throw 
down, it is our privilege to set up. 

Our commemoration then to-day, stands for an 
act of piety toward the past. In what I shall say 
on this occasion, it will be my purpose, while 
drawing your attention to certain features of 
interest in the history of the Parish, at the same 
time to enlist your notice to those principles of 
the Church's life which are to be gathered and 
illustrated from this method of historical review. 

I 

(1) And first, speaking generally, and from 

an ecclesiastical standpoint, the ninety years' 
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history of the Church's movement in this place 
and which shortly formulated itself in the n 
ered organization of S. Luke's Church ma » 
divided into three periods of unequal leno 
The first division includes all that period csttand- 
ing from the year 1811 to the year 1869; 
ending that is with the conclusion of the Sedan 
ship of the Rev. B. Wistar Morris, who at that 
time relinquished his parochial charge to assume 
the oae and to become the Bishop of the 
new Missiona urisdicti 

Minen ry J ction of Oregon and 

The second division extends from 1869 to 
1883, and includes the Rectorship of the Rev. 
Albra Wadleigh, and that of the Rev. Wm. H. 
Vibbert, D.D., a period of about fourteen years 

The third division begins with the Rectorship 
of the present incumbent, December, 1883, and 
extends to the present time, 1901, a "or of 
eighteen years. 

This apportionment of the years, as I have 
said, from an eeclesiastical point of view, may 
seem to represent, or at least illustrate the move- 
ment of the Church's thought and life, which has 
been the characteristic of her religious history 
during the past century. For the Church of 
God, being a living, thinking organism from 
above, and having her place and work among 
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men, and having her human as well as her divine 
side, has her experience as the bearer of the 
Divine message and gifts, which varies at differ- 
ent periods. While always ministering and 
speaking the same thing, and ever holding to Him 
who is * the same, yesterday, to-day and forever,” 
her testimony to the truth may be more full 
and explicit at one time than at another, her 
attitude towards the outlying world may be more 
aggressive at one period than at another, her 
application of the Divine life to the lives of men, 
may be more personal at one season than at 
another. All this is doubtless according to the 
- will of that Divine Spirit who dwells in the Body 
of Christ, and who, according to the promise of 
the Divine Head of the Church, brings, as men 
most need and can bear them, all things whatever 
the Originator of the Faith hath spoken. 

And, hence, with this feature of the Church's 
life in mind, we may note how the experience of 
the Church in this parochial home of ours has 
been fulfilling its course according to that well 
recognized evolution in religious life, so often 
found in the individual and in the community. 
Approximately, then, it may be said, (for we 
cannot of any period draw lines too rigidly) that 
the first period which I have indicated represents 
that development of the Church's life which is 
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commonly known as the Evangelical, that strong 
and conscientious grasp of truth as it bears 
upon the Christian's personal experience. For 
the Evangelical side of the Church's life, is the 
Gospel appealing to the individual conscience 
and drawing forth therefrom its personal spans 
in faith and works of faith. It is the strong 
subjective attitude of the soul to its God and its 
Redeemer, so necessary, so saving; somewhat 
narrow perhaps sometimes, but pious; and piety 
is a note of the Christian. How well all this was 
taught in that first period, and what precious 
fruits it yielded in many souls whose names are 
known to not a few, and whose works do follow 
them in their dear rest with Jesus! 

(2 And then there followed another develop- 
ment, first under the loving and clear-minded 
leadership of him who brought hither his own 
more explicit exposition of the Church’s life as 
the Body of Christ, the Churchly thought and 
aspiration as he had felt it growing in him and 
about him, and whose all-too brief ministry was 
as of one * who was not, for God took him." 
Laying down his witness, in all patient resignation 
how glad Albra Wadleigh must have been, (if i 
be given to those in Paradise to see something 
of what follows their labours), to find his relin- 
quished staff borne in the hands of a successor, 
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whose strong will and independent jae pein and 
wise handling explicated the Church’s truth and 
life as indeed an authority from God—Evangel- 
ical truth joined to Apostolic order and ordering — 
S. Luke’s High Church period, at least in some 
of its theoretical as well as practical aspects, a 
goodly ministering, and strong in proportion to 
the objectivity of its faith. | 

(3) And then there came another ministration 
which, after the manner of the Church's develop- 
ing life in doctrine and practice, sought, by very 
slow degrees, to open up still more fully those 
resources of truth and grace, those riches of 
worship and devotion which have ever been the 
Church's unbroken heritage from the first ; and 
which are intended to strongly exemplify her 
supernatural character and gifts and witness to 
the world and to the souls of men, each, one by 
one, and to all. Perhaps we may regard this, 
the third period in the Church's history in 
the Parish, as a regimen which unites in one, 
Evangelical truth, Apostolic order, and Catholic 
proportion and objectivity of faith to the soul and 
to the whole community of souls, before which it 
bears witness. 

Not as comparing one period with another, 
so much as simply giving some note of 
what the men of these periods were, or have 
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been enabled to effect for God and the Church 
in their day, the following brief statistics, so far 
as known, may be noted :— 

For the first period, from 1818 to 1868, fifty 
years, the record of Baptisms is 979, Con- 
firmations 387, Contributions, exclusive of Pew 
Rents, $86,200. 

For the second period, from 1868 to 1:883, 
fifteen years, Baptisms 966, Confirmations 396, 
Contributions $133,900. 

For the third period, from 1883 to 1901, 
eighteen years, Baptisms 1021, Confirmations 
650, Contributions $278,000. 

Total: Baptisms 2966, Confirmations 1433, 
Contributions $498,100. 

The three periods represent from the one root 
and the one foundation, the growth of faith. It 
is this combination of spiritual forces which has 
given to the American Church its widening 
entrance and hold upon the American mind and 
heart. For the Anglo-Saxon nature most craves, 
when it can find it, a balance of the forces of 
religion. It wants religious fervor, it wants a 
religion of authority, it wants a clean cut appli- 
cation of a practical rule of life, of worship and 
devotion. 

Having this then in her possession, and as her 
mission to teach, it is no wonder that as we 
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ast, and compare the Church of to-day 
we note her increase. 

twelve persons 
f establishing 
we had in 


review the p 
with her first days here, 
When, in 1811, some ten or 


met to devise ways and means oO 
the services of the Church here, . 
Philadelphia five churches; we now have I 23. 
There were then in the whole United States eight 
Bishops and 175 Clergy; there are now eighty- 
one Bishops and more than 5000 Clergy. Ata 
later date, 1818, when the first church was con- 
secrated, there were in all of Pennsylvania about 
twenty-five Parishes; we have now three 
Dioceses, 470 Clergy, and 83,244 Commi- 
cants. The whole number of Communicants in 
the Church at large is 715,500. 

This comparison is to be noted only for what 
the Church has done ; not for her real capacity, 
which, as she lives up to her heritage, is practically 
boundless. 

II. 

To speak somewhat more in particular, it was 
in 1868 that the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Church in the Parish was held. That occasion 
was thirty-three years ago. In keeping this 
commemoration, we go back seven years from 
the date of the Charter organization of the 
Parish. It was in 1811 that the first concerted 
movement for regular services was started. On 
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the 28th of June, at the house of Mr. Thomas 
Armat, a meeting was held for the purpose of 
inaugurating the services of the Church, first in 
the afternoon, then in the morning, the latter in 
a vacant house then situated on Market Square, 
the former in the old German Reformed Church, 
kindly loaned for that purpose. The first Con- 
firmation was held on November 13th, 1814. 
Eighteen persons were then confirmed by Bishop 
White. It is to be noted that careful record was 
kept of every service at this early period, and 
there is much to indicate how assiduously the 
traditions of the Church were preserved; in the 
pains taken to procure the services, of not always 
easily accessible priests; in the administration of 
the Sacraments; in the earnest appreciation of 
the privileges of the Church; when, as we are 
told, through lonely and darkened roads, “ ladies 
walked from Nicetown and from the neighbor- 
hood of Chestnut Hill to attend the evening 
services.” 

The first Church edifice was erected in the 
Summer of 1818, under the Rectorship of the 
Rev. C. W. Dupuy, the first Rector of the 
Parish. It measured fifty feet long by forty 
feet wide, with a Vestry-room, on the site of the 
present building, given by Mr. Thomas Armat. 
The building went up, with almost twentieth 
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century rapidity, in a period of four months 
and fourteen days, and was consecrated by Bishop 
White on the 27th of August. The building of 
a Church at the cost of $7500 was an achieve- 
ment for those days. On the rst of October, 
1825, the Rev. John Rodney became Rector. 
The Rectorship of the Rev. Mr. Rodney includes 
a period of forty-two years, during which time 
he ministered also for a while in St. Thomas’, 
Whitemarsh; the original church edifice was 
twice enlarged; the Ladies’ Missionary Associa- 
tion of St. Luke’s Church was formed, through 
the active labors of which much Church extension 
in near and far off fields was accomplished, as in 
the Mission Church at Doylestown in 1848; 
in the Free Chapel of S. John the Baptist, 
begun in 1855; anda Parish School inaugurated 
in 1856. In 1857 the Rev. B. Wistar Morris, 
then Rector of St. David’s, Manayunk, became 
Assistant Minister of S. Luke’s. After ten years 
of assiduous and fruitful service, Mr. Morris 
was elected Rector of S. Luke’s, the Rev. Mr. 
Rodney having resigned and having been made 
Rector Emeritus. Under the ministrations of the 
Rev. Mr. Morris, both as Assistant and Rector, 
there was much parochial activity. Extensive 
improvements were made at this time in the 
Church edifice, which were followed by the 
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purchase of the Pine Place property, and the 
erection of the Parish Building in 1865. The 
project of a new Church building, a great work 
and a noble one, owed its initiation to the Rev. 
Albra Wadleigh, who succeeded Dr. Morris as 
Rector of the Parish in 1869, on the latter’s 
elevation to the Episcopate. Mr. Wadleigh, who 
had been called from the Rectorship of Christ’s 
Church, Williamsport, Pa., entered upon his 
duties as Rector of S. Luke’s on April rith, 
1869, and on September 12th was duly instituted 
Rector by the Bishop of the Diocese. Mr. 
Wadleigh, after an all-too-short Rectorship of 
four years, during which his faithful teaching and 
loving ministration had endeared him, in a high 
degree to the hearts of his parishioners, and after 
a very brief illness, entered into rest on May 
25th, 1873. The material project of a new 
Church building, to which Mr. Wadleigh had 
devoted himself with ardent zeal, had thus to be 
left for its completion to his successor, the Rev. 
Wm. H. Vibbert, who was called from the Pro- 
fessorship in Hebrew in the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Connecticut, to be Rector 
of S. Luke's Parish, and who entered upon his 
duties on the First Sunday in Advent, 1873. 

The Corner Stone of the present edifice of 
S. Luke's Church was laid on June 27th, 1875, 
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and the Church was consecrated June 8th, 1876, 
the total cost being $73,600. The Rev. Dr. 
Vibbert resigned the Rectorship January Ist, 
1883, to accept a call to St. James' Church, 
Chicago, and the present Rector assumed the 
Rectorship December 2d, 1883. 

During the present Rectorship many substan- 
tial material improvements have been made, both 
to the interior and exterior of the Church 
property, and stand as an indication of the 
spiritual devotion and liberality of the people ot 
S. Luke's, and speak for themselves. 

Throughout this hasty resumé of the work in 
S. Luke's Parish, we will remember that what- 
ever degree of spiritual growth and of material 
increase may mark the record of the Church in 
any locality, its real worth and permanence for 
good must rest upon the steadfast hold which 
they, who are the leaders, workers and participants 
therein, maintain towards the fundamental doctrine 
and practice of the Church of Jesus Christ. If 
we are performing to-day an act of piety towards 
the past, in recognizing the good work of faith, 
which our fathers and predecessors in this locality 
have rendered in their day and generation, we 
must be reminded thereby of what we owe to 
that greater and far-reaching past, which the 
Church has furnished in the abundant testimony 
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both of God's Word written, and of that holy 
tradition which hath been * delivered once for 
all unto the saints." 

We live in times all too ready to be satisfied 
with the present, and to despise the past. We 
may see this going on in the region of Biblical 
study, in the reckless disregard of Catholic tra- 
dition ; as though we of the present were com- 
petent to make a new doctrine, or frame another 
creed, or devise new essentials of an Apostolic 
Ministry, or provide another norm and model of 
Divine Worship, or refashion the law of Sacra- 
mental grace, or lay out some modern rule of 
life. That Parish, however, is most truly fulfilling its 
purpose for God, which measures and shapes its 
traditions by those of the universal mind and 
practice of the Church at large. The permanent 
worth of Parish history is measured by its being 
the record of the life of the One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church in the Parish. 

It is true we are not mere historiographers or 
antiquarians, nor is the Church a museum of 
curios. ‘ The leaves of the tree are for the healing 
of the nations," the living vine is for the nourish- 
ment of every age, the latest as well as the first ; 
and still, the Church's root is in the past, her foun- 
dations no man can relay, they are “the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
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Surely, then, it is for us to listen with the 
attent ear of sound learning, and of the spiritual 
mind, to what “our fathers have told us in their 
time of old,” to heed what God has done “ for 
us men and for our salvation.” 

In times of despondency, of strife, of bewilder- 
ing doubt, of weakness, as of strength and joy, we 
have in our piety toward the past a refuge, a 
corrective; our guide is in those “things which 
are most surely believed,” in the uniform testi- 
mony and tradition of the Catholic Church. 

II. 

If our commemoration to-day is an act of piety 
toward the past, it is also an act of piety toward 
sacred memories ; and this also is in consonance 
with the distinctive habit of the Catholic Church, 
and in harmony with its best traditions. The 
reason why men love history is because history 
is made up of the lives, the thoughts, the words, 
the deeds of men ; and in proportion as these are 
great or notable for goodness, and faith and piety, 
we remember them, we recall their character and 
deeds, and this is a delight to us. This is true 
in the lesser, as well as in the greater record of 
events. Every family is a storehouse of mem- 
ories, so high and sacred, so dear and tender, 
that we account such a part of our heritage. 

And surely in a ninety-year history of a Parish 
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there must be many a dear and sacred memory, 
which has enshrined itself indelibly in our hearts, 
and made that history and the place that forms a 
part of it, a recurrent joy, sobered, though it be 
with the thought of faces, and sounds of voices 
which we see and hear no more. For a Parish 
is a home, a household—a family, with a home's 
affections and a household's employments, and a 
family’s heirlooms and pedigree. There is a 
descent and genealogy in the family of God, 
which surpasses every other, because it rests not 
on the pride of man, but on the rich inheritance 
of the Kingdom, and because it is honoured of 
God. Here is where a long parish history is 
most moving and precious, when we count up 
not the deeds that have been done, not the 
works notable and striking merely, but when we 
consider what it was that entered into the labors 
of love, what fond anticipations and careful 
thought, and grave anxiety, and tender hopes; 
what faith, what love, what patience it all means. 
These are the unrecorded things, not confined to 
the great and the noticeable, but a part of the 
lowly and obscure as well; these, the secret 
experiences entering into so many lives of the 
servants of the Kingdom, render parochial history 
precious beyond measure. 

And these are the things which they will recall 
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who have seen and known at some time, many 
of those who had labored and lived in and for 
S. Luke's. A name only here and there can be 
mentioned in this review. And first of laymen, 
whose hearts were in the work, and whose hands 
answered to their hearts; of these the name of 
James Stokes stands eminent perhaps, he whose 
generosity started the first enterprise of a Church 
Building. And next after him, Thomas Armat, 
by whom the site of the successive edifices of S. 
Luke's was given. 

To indicate simply a line of personal associa- 
tion with S. Luke's we may mention by name 
individuals and families, such as, out of many 
others; Biddle, Wayne, Baynton, Chew, Betton, 
Waln, Ashmead, Stevenson, Wagner, Littell, 
(whose piety and offering urged and set a gilded 
cross upon the hitherto crossless spire) Newhall, 
King, Carson, Treichel, Bringhurst, Magargee, 
Smith, Potter, Lambdin, (of artistic memory) 
Twells, Clark, McCullagh, Aertsen, Cope, Kend- 
all, Newbold, Stellwagen, Evans, Barker, Welsh, 
Blight, Montgomery, Webb, Logan, Merrick, 


Warder, Arnold, McKean, Ingersoll, McCall; - 


a long line, not half mentioned here. 

Of Bishops and Priests whose names and 
services helped to make this place a sanctuary, 
we think first'of all, of the first Bishop of Penn- 
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sylvania, the first of the Church of England 
succession, William White, venerabile momen; 
of Kemper, then of S. Peter’s, afterwards the 
Apostle of the West, whose frequent ministra- 
tions in the period of infancy drew forth the 
grateful thanks of the congregation “for visits 
often made at the risk of injuring his health ;"' 
of Clay, so often mentioned in the records; and 
Milnor, who first projected the building of a 
Church; of Beasley and Montgomery, who lent 
their aid from time to time; and Dupuy, the first 
Rector; and then of the lengthened ministry of 
Rodney, “ pure and unspotted from the world ; " 
and of the valiant Morris, now nearly the oldest 
in the Episcopate of the American Church ; and 
not least, of Diehl, the devout and laborious ; 
and of Knight, the cultured Churchman, at length 
Bishop, and whose too fragile frame, rigorous 
Wisconsin soon numbered with the departed ; 
and of Barker, whose youth was spent in S. 
Luke's, who was made Missionary Bishop after 
fourteen years of pastoral work, and died in his 
prime of usefulness, at Olympia, early in the 
present year; and to close this line of worthies, 
most of whom now rest, and reign, we think of 
Wadleigh, whom toil and watching in this Sion 
helped to make more saintly, and whom God, 
after brief time, “ found worthy for Himself ; ” and 
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of Vibbert, whose work and counsel still continue, 
to the benefit of the Church. 

This act of piety which we now perform 
towards those whose memories attach themselves 
to S. Luke's is all in accordance with the 
Church's mind, for the great cloud of witnesses 
surround us here, in every act of ministration to 
uphold and cheer our militant march and con- 
quest for souls, under the Captain of our 
salvation. ‘There is a breach in the Church 
which has ceased to cherish its saints." The 
Calendar is rich with them. The pioneer of them 
all teaches us to-day our mission, to bring our 
brother to Christ. They meet us one after 
another, through the sacred year, to exemplify 
the light of grace, which each reflects in his 
order from the Sun of Righteousness. The first 
ages of the faith and the first heroes of the Cross 
have been succeeded by their kind all along. 
They are the product of grace in every age, 
somewhere, sometimes shining out so that we 
cannot help but see. 

It is the work of the great King of saints to 
reproduce in ever varying lines the same splendid 
faith, the same absolute devotion, the same 
humility as was shown in the known and un- 
known of old. A Laud and an Andrews, a 
Herbert and @ Ken, a Wilson and a Taylor, a 
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Keble and a Williams, a Church, a Pusey and a 
Liddon, a Carter, a Gordon and a Shaftesbury, 
exemplify the Church's capacity for sainthood in 
our modern days. 

IV. 

And lastly, our commemoration to-day, besides 
being an act of piety toward the past, or towards 
dear and gracious memories, is an act of piety 
toward God. 

We have set apart a portion of this House, to 
to be in an especial way, a quiet place of devotion 
to the honour and glory of Almighty God, and 
with the title of S. Mary the Virgin, whose name, 
with one other human name alone, is mentioned 
in the Creed, whose place and honour among 
the saints of God, this Church has ever been 
careful to guard, as against neglectful and pro- 
fane treatment on the one hand, and from un- 
wholesome exaggeration on the other; a name 
and history, for the fullest sacred record of which, 
we stand indebted to S. Luke, the classical his- 
torian of Gospel story. And in this Chapel we 
commemorate a life and service of Christian 
manhood and integrity, and of godly devotion, a 
life whose long experience, while not altogether 
coterminous with our parochial history, in point 
of fact outruns it in years. : 

We have built an Altar so as to make, by 
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every fitting provision, this House of God more 
and more “a house of prayer for all people," and 
for our own. In this, we hope “ we are widening 
God's Temple, making it more and more full of 
devotion, wearing fainter and fainter that veil 
which hangs between us and the unseen world; 
where we would fain learn more to 'see the 
King in his beauty, and to behold the land that 
is very far off? " 
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minions, principalities, powers," break upon his 
soul's vision; and where all is in orderly ar- 
ray, where nothing interferes, where all do His 
will. Yes, he is uttering that word still, with 
fuller understanding of its meaning, *'God's will, 
not ours, be done!" It is the one high resolve 
which He came to fulfill Who bought and 
brought us back, from sin, Satan and death, to 
God. “I come to do Thy will, O God!" “Not 
what I will, but what Thou wilt.” And the echo 
of that divine utterance floats back from the un- 
seen glory of the eternal shore, in that voice 
whose accents we alas! shall hear no more: 
"God's will, not ours, be done!" Shall we not 
carry this word with us always? for it suits us, 
each and all, a life-rule for the nation, a passport 
to eternal good and glory. 
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The Sermon 


Psalm 90:1. "Lord, Thou has been our ref- 
uge : from one generation to another." 


Under the mysterious dispensation of the God 
of nations, and of -the Ruler of all rulers, our 
land, our people, our homes—the hearts of all 
from the least to the greatest—are in great sor- 
row to-day. The world itself mourns our loss 
as its own, and is full of undisguised sympathy 
for our country, whose Chief Magistrate has 
been so cruelly and wickedly cut off by the worst 
sort of criminal deed. It would be difficult to 
express the surprise and consternation, or to 
measure the depth of indignation with which 
this awful crime has overwhelmed the seventy 


millions of our own beloved country, and which 


has extended in only less degree to all other 
peoples of Christendom. The thrill of horror 
and detestation which has convulsed not only 
our own people, but all nations; the sincere, 
heartfelt concern and sorrow which has drawn 
forth strongest expressions of reprobation and 
regret from the rulers of the earth, among whom 
our late President had stood so luminously con- 
spicuous,—all this tide of feeling and of sym- 
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our nation at this hour of its trial, 
only to intensify the estimate of our loss. M s 
not only the nearest and dearest, not only the 
members of our own national household, are 
stricken down in speechless grief, but when from 
every wide and enlightened centre of the world's 
great places, one and another are alike moved, 
and bear spontaneous testimony to their admi- 
ration of the character of our late President, and 
his worth—there is no need of our proclaiming 
what he was. As “one known and read of all 
men," as one whose greatness and goodness have 
been growing apace in the estimation of the 
nations, he has been making himself a place, 
he has become a personage greater even than 
we were aware of. This makes our sense of loss 
deeper and wider and more irreparable. 

It is no hesitating word that comes to us 
across the seas. "His high character in public 
as well as private life will be more fully realized 
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than ever before. In a marked degree he has. 


. been a typical representative of the prevailing 
opinion of the majority of the American people. 
He had been actuated through life by a strong 
sense of duty. His devotion to his country was 
never questioned even by those who differed 
from him. He has been courageous and clear- 
sighted, and has left his mark upon his time. 
The tragic ending of an honorable career would 
insure for him a prominent place in the mem- 
ory of his countrymen, even if he had not won 
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it already by good and faithful service to the 
State." 

Those who have viewed the head of the nation 
from a distance, thus voice the estimate of his 
character and power to guide and administer, 
an estimate which has been growing in the minds 
of his countrymen more and more, and is now 
brought into deep relief by his untimely death. 

I. Under the strange and startling develop- 
ment of events which have characterized the late 
President's Administration, the personality of 
the man has advanced by strong and rapid 
strides, in larger and more distinct proportions, 
so as to fill a very large place in the mind and 
affections of the millions of our land. It is a 
feature of our modern life that the world lives 
closer, one part to another, than ever before. 
The part the people have in and with their Pres- 
ident, through every medium of communication, 
their intimate knowledge of his sayings and do- 
ings, their lot in him and his lot in them, has 
come to work in the commonwealth a very near 
and closely woven bond. To disturb this ar- 
rangement, to break this order—and most of all 
by a rude and murderous attack upon the per- 
son who is the centre and inspiration of it all— 
is like striking the very body politic itself, which 
in this case is no abstraction, but a real and most 
sensitive body. The hopes and fears, the inter- 
est and love of millions are by such a ruthless 
crime attacked and wounded, and made to suf- 
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fer indescribable pain. The person of a Pres- 
ident—and a President of blameless private char- 
acter, of beautiful home life, and whose public 
services have contributed to the dignity and wel- 
fare of the country—is in à most true sense a 
thing as sacred as that of our own nearest friend 
or of ourselves. Such a personality, so firmly 
entrenched in and identified with the nation and 
its good estate, and with the happiness of our 
people, occupies a large place in the mind and 
heart of the nation and is one which every one 
feels and unconsciously depends upon. The 
crime, therefore, of the assassin in this case 
is felt to be not only directed against a single 
individual, however eminent, but against millions 
of individuals, upborne with him by a common 
sentiment and swayed towards a common des- 
tiny of high purposes and aims. The State is 
attacked, is wounded, for the time is baffled of 
its purpose. Its career is disturbed and thrown 
into disorder. And because the State is thus a 
living organism, men feel that the murderous 
assault has been as much directed against every 
man, woman and child of the nation, as against 
the person whom they were proud to call their 
national representative. Each one of us feels, 
as though directed against himself, the blow, 
the pain, and the shame of it all. It is a mon- 
strous crime to aim at, with intent to injure or 
to kill, the Chief Magistrate of the Country; and 
for the reason that however great and good he 
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is in himself, he stands for so much more than 
himself, the welfare, the honor, the dignity, the 
happiness of the nation of which he is the respon- 
sible head, and which he sacredly represents. 
He is a sacred personage; because, while chosen 
by the people, he is invested with a prerogative 
which is not from below, but from above—the 
prerogative of governing, of directing, of shap- 
ing policies, and plans, and laws, which are for 
the good of the people, and for which he is re- 
sponsible above all to God. “There is no power 
but of God : the powers that be are ordained of 
God,” as the Lord Christ said to Pilate, sit- 
ting on his judgment seat, “Thou couldest have 
no power—except it were given thee from 
above.” And this is the personage invested with 
all the untold burdens of his great office, in touch 
with us all and with every nation of the earth, 
and filled with the one noble desire of serving 
his country well, who has been plotted against 
and vilely done to death at the hands of an 
Iscariot miscreant—the third President who has 
fallen a victim beneath a murderous hand! 

2. And through what agency or incentive has 
this line of shameful deeds found so repeated a 
happening among us? The slayer of our great 
War President was a product of his time, born 
of the passions of a baffled cause. That was not 
so much to be wondered at. The second crime 
was that of a half-crazed and disappointed office- 
seeker, spurred on by the heat of a political cabal 
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—a thing lamentable but easy to be accounted 
for. But now we are faced by a crime which had 
no such pretensions as these; but, on the other 
hand, a deed born of pure outlawry. Anarchy, an- 
archist, means against rule and ruler, the antago- 
nist of law, the enemy of government of any and 
every kind, the destroyer of order in society, the 
one who denies all authority in God or man, in 
the Family, the State and the Church. For the 
first time in the history of our country the State 
has been made the victim of an enemy of this 
class. Despised and reprobated amongst us as 
the anarchist is, separated as he is from every 
class of reputable people in our land, it has been 
our misfortune and, alas! also our fault, not to 
have duly heeded the open opportunity which an 
undue freedom of speech and of action has laid 
all too ready to his destructive hand. We have 
not guarded against his plottings, we have 
allowed him full liberty in the community, which 
our people in general properly enjoy, as though 
he had an equal claim upon it. We have for- 
gotten that the principle of the anarchist, even 
in a country as free as ours, is to let nothing 
live which he chooses to destroy; and that there- 
fore no magistrate, no person conspicuous in the 
State, or in society, is secure from his attack. 
The purpose of the anarchist is one born of 
a complete denial of God, and of the fear of God. 
He is neither industrious nor provident. Others' 
fortune or happiness he considers as only the in- 
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centive and the legitimate mark of his envy, 
hatred and malice. He is a human animal, en- 
dowed with acute mental powers, trained in one 
direction, towards the destruction of upright 
men, especially those in position and authority. 
Of these he is filled with a satanic envy, and if 
they are better off than himself, his purpose is 
to pursue them to the end. He loves notoriety, 
he is swollen with vanity, he is not content with 
any lesser victims than the greatest; for by these 
he wins a name and becomes himself the centre 
of public notice. To purchase the reward of his 
vanity he even willingly risks and throws away 
his life. Up to the moment of his crime he is 
blind to all self-consideration, after it the nat- 
ural instinct of self-preservation reasserts itself, 
and he becomes not only solicitous for himself, 
but the wretched coward he all along has been. 

3. It is hardly in order here to ask what shall 
be done with this element, this race of outlaws. 
That is a question for the lawyers to solve, 
whether within the limits of present law or by 
new enactments. What is more pertinent now 
to ask is whether there are not certain things 
lacking amongst us in the way of clearly drawn 
principles of government, of order, and of right- 
eous discrimination, which we as a people have 
not heeded as we should? In the midst of our 
great sorrow as a nation, and with all the sense 
of loss which now burdens us, we should not be 
so blinded by our calamity as not to seek whether 
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there be some ground for considering how we 
might be a more considerate, a more sober, and 
wiser people than we are. For comfort, for con- 
solation in this great national and personal grief, 
for guidance and confidence and ultimate resort 
we must, indeed, turn to Him who is “our ref- 
uge from one generation to another”: “a very 
present help in trouble.” 

Meanwhile, however, there may be ways in 
which we have used our liberty—liberty of 
thought and speech and action—which have 
gone not a little towards the encouragement of 
extreme forms of lawlessness, the result of which 
we are now so deeply deploring. 

(1). For one thing, it would seem that a cause 
which more immediately leads to the worst form 
of enmity against government is to be found in 
the undue license of public speech and of the 
press. In this country free speech and a free 
press have indeed been our boast. We know 
nothing of censorship, and even in war time we 
are wont to rebel against what sometimes seems 
to us a curtailment of expression. In this respect 
we are nationally wild against restraint. Com- 
pared with the custom of even free countries 
abroad, we may be said to run riot. There are 
journals, for instance, printed over our land 
which may be said to live on supplying the peo- 
ple with what may be called moral garbage. 
And it is astonishing how soon the appetite of 
men becomes so degraded as to relish this pab- 
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ulum. Our metropolitan city leads off in exam- 
ples of a riotous press. Philadelphia seems to 
be emulating the unenviable example of the 
greater city. Illustration in public newspapers 
may be turned to great and good use, but it may 
be on the other hand most outrageously abused. 
It is so in some of our daily newspapers. De- 
cency and decorum, respect for public officers of 
highest place and responsibility, are wont in 
these sheets to be placarded before the public 
eye, and, by portraiture and description, sub- 
jected to the most flagrant abuse and ridicule. 
Principles of the social system, of government 
and of the governing are misinterpreted, falsified, 
and exaggerated beyond all semblance of truth. 
And it has taken an assassinated President, ad- 
mired and beloved of all, to bring this blatant 
license of speaking, and writing, and illustrating 
before the tribunal of an at last outraged public 
sentiment. And what better fuel can anarchical 
spirits need than this to fire their already fiery 
tempers and hatred into fierce flame? The fol- 
lowing arraignment of the evil is none too severe, 
and may well receive the indorsement of the 
preacher's utterance: "To the yellow journal- 
ism that has persistently vilified, misrepresented 
and abused the President is mainly due the crime 
of Buffalo, and it becomes the reputable, honor- 
able portion of the American people to say how 
long that vile and malicious and criminal incit- 
ing of murder shall continue. The President 
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ignored it, and trusted the people. But he could 
not make allowance for the human wolf, the hu- 
man rattlesnake, the human mad dog lying in 
wait for him here and there, ready to strike when 
opportunity offered. These deadly elements ex- 
ist in society, and, inflamed by the vile and mur- 
derous journals which egg them on, they do 
their work; and the crime of Friday, the sixth in- 
stant, is the first fruits of that unrestrained and 
murderous poison poured daily out among the 
people for the gains of nominally decent men, 
whose money is soaked with the blood of the 
best and bravest of the land. Cause and effect 
are plain and unmistakably seen in this matter, 
and the murder-makers of yellow journalism are 
back of the anarchist, the crank, and the crazed 
assassin, who follow logically the prompting of 
their political abuse. There is no room for an- 
archism in this country, and there should be no 
room for the anarchist. Nor should there be 
room for that sort of treatment of an adminis- 
tration respected and upheld by the vast mass 
of the people that incites the passions of the 
ignorant, the depraved, and the criminal" "Let 
no one forget that the President has for years 
been denounced and villified by these yellow 
anarchists.” 

In truth, as has been further said, “our social 
and political system propagates with one hand 
what it tries to extirpate with the other. It in- 
vites the ignorance of the earth to come here 
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and become men and brothers, and govern our 
cities, and it has occasional spasms, when it finds 
that this ignorance misunderstands and misap- 
plies its freedom. It publishes a press cunningly 
adapted to their misguiding, and specially illum- 
inated down to their lowest prejudices and in- 
herited hatreds. 

“The Buffalo outlaw was simply, like most of 
his fellows, suffering from a rancorous insignifi- 
cance. How to attract attention to himself. In 
two hours after his act his egotism stood side by 
side with the President of the United States the 
focus of the world's attention. He is photo- 
graphed, bulletined, interviewed, cross-ques- 
tioned, lifted in a moment from the slough of his 
insignificance to a pinnacle of infamy.” This is 
what he had been aiming at; for this purpose, 
in large part, he shot the President; and we do 
all we can to make his trade in vanity and lies 
profitable and gratifying to him and to his like. 

(2). Nor again can it be forgotten that this ex- 
treme form of flagrancy is the more readily con- 
doned and measured by that estimate of the of- 
fice and the office-holder which our perhaps ex- 
treme democratic sentiment has gone far to pro- 
duce. The very Constitution of the United 
States affords no protection or immunity to the 
person of its Chief Magistrate more than any 
other individual citizen of the country. And yet 
the office of President is an exalted one. It con- 
serves boundless interests; it becomes, as in the 
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present instance, the centre and inspiration of 
vast and weighty concerns, national and inter- 
national. It personalizes, so to speak, the nation. 
It embodies the mission, the dignity, the sacred- 
ness of the State. ` 

Can the people of a great nation afford, even 
in their own interests, not to maintain a just 
measure of respect for and deference to the per- 
son of its rulers? Or, out of a spirit of profane 
indifference, is it well for us to forget the weight 
and responsibility of office? Can government be 
government in any true sense, if the personnel 
even of its lesser stations, and much more of its 
greater ones, does not stand in some true degree 
as the representative of that quality of “order 
which is Heaven's first law?" 

It may be that in our national ambition for 
material rewards the sacredness of office as a 
delegated trust, amenable to higher powers, has 
become so obscured as to leave the office, how- 
ever high, simply as an object to be sought for 
and bestowed, and estimated by what it brings 
of reward to the holder of it. Divine religion, 
however, the religion of Jesus Christ, teaches us 
that the magistrate is "the minister of God." 
The Church holds her ministers to be *ambassa- 
dors of Christ," acting by delegated power and 
authority. All government, whether of the 
Family of the Church or of the State, must rest 
upon this basis, and find its operation in accord- 
ance with this principle. If, in the evolution of a 
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State there are great offices, their incumbents, 
being chosen with reference to these, must be 
safe-guarded by the respect, the homage and the 
protection due, not to the individual merely as 
such, but to the office, and to the responsibility 
and dignity which it involves. 

We, as a people, perhaps, have something to 
learn in the practical application of these prin- 
ciples. We shall learn it as time goes on—some- 
times, as we have in the past, and in this pres- 
ent catastrophe, by bitter experience. A wise, 
just, generous-hearted President falls a martyr 
to constitutional law, and the highest public 
good; and that at the indirect instigation of a 
money-seeking, corrupt journalism, and by the 
hand of a tolerated, intolerable class of destroy- 
ers. For these things we mourn. But what are 
we going to do about it? 

A generous heart is stilled; lips that spoke no 
guile, but wise counsel, are closed. <A hand 
which administered dispassionately and liberally 
for all, lies motionless upon the breast. A home 
is desolate, a nation weeps floods of tears, the 
end has come. What shall we say? He said it 
with his last breath. A message—the last Pres- 
ident’s Message to the people of his beloved 
country: “God’s will, not ours, be done!" What a 
parting word from the leader of a now stricken 
people! We may hear him repeating it over and 
over again, more and more surely, as the real- 
ities of that higher world, the “thrones, do- 
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The Sermon 


“And in Jesus Christ His Only Son Our Lord.” 


. zu has been announced, I am to speak this 


` 


morning upon an important subject now 
before the Church: * The Proposal to Correct the 
Local Title of the Church." I take for my text 
the second article of the Apostles’ Creed. 

We have lately been keeping in the course of 
the Christian year, the Feast of the Holy Name. 
There is one Name in particular, the first one 
mentioned in this article, which it pleased 
Almighty God to foretell and to bestow upon 
Him who was to come into the world. He was 
to be the world’s Saviour, the Saviour, as no 
other one had been or could be, the Saviour 
from sin. This was the meaning of the Name, 
which was twice announced from on High, and 
which was given to Him on the eighth day, to 
signify as clearly as possible that He who was 
the Son, when He became a Son the second time, 
while ‘ made of a woman, was made under the 
law,” that He might “redeem them that were 
under the law." Hence the significance of the 
designation given to Him was this, that it de- 
scribed what He became in nature, and what He 
was to perform: Jesus was and is His Name: so 
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* named of the angel before He was conceived 
in the womb." It was the Mame which attached 
henceforth to His Personality, and which was in- 
separable from the great purpose of His Incarna- 
tion. 


(2) And still “Jesus” was not His only: 


Name. It belonged to Him and was of Him, as 
you may say, but only of Him as Incarnate, as in our 
nature. It did not belong to Him before He became 
Incarnate. Hence in the second article of the 
Creed, which we have taken for our text, another 
Name is ascribed to Him, and that other Mame 
is His Only Son. This is a Name and quite as 
important and significant as the one we have 
spoken of. The Name, therefore, which it was 
necessary to join with the Name Jesus, in the 
Confession of the Faith of the Catholic Church, 
was the Name which belonged to Him, not only 
in time, but in eternity, and this Name is His 
only Son. In the Nicene Creed it is more fully 
expressed, for it says there, “the only begotten 
Son of God.” This is His essential Name 
whom we also call Jesus. There are two Vames 
then, in this second article of the Creed, both of 
which belong to the one Person, who by the 
Incarnation was both God and Man. 

(3) Then also, there are two other designa- 
tions in this article of the Creed. There is first, 
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“ Christ” or “the Christ.” And, whereas, the 
term Jesus is the proper Name of the Saviour, 
this term Christ is not so much a za:ze as a title. 
A title is a term, which is attached toa Name, 
and the purpose of which is to describe some 
designated office, which the Person whose the 
Name is, bears and discharges. The term Christ 
is distinctly a title, and as such describes the 
office, the three-fold office which, as the Annoint- 
ed One, Jesus, God’s only Son was to fulfill. 
But the designation ‘Christ’ is His title as dis- 
tinguished from His Name. 

(4) And there is another term in the same 
sentence of the Creed, and that is Our Lord, and 
this term is a Name and a title. It designates 
the dominion and rule—which the only Son has 
by virtue of His Godhead. “This title Lord,” 
says Bishop Pearson, “ thus signifieth the proper 
Name of God Jehovah.” 

But more especially for our present purpose, 
it is important to notice that the term ‘Lord’ is 
a title which is here designated as given and be- 
stowed upon Jesus Christ, indicating a dominion 
imparted to Him, by virtue of His redemption 
worked out “for us men and for our salvation ;”’ 
as it is written: “that at the Name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and 
things in earth, and things under the earth, and 
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that every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord—to the glory of God the Father." 
Thus the term Our Lord is the title, closely fit- 
ting to the Name, His only Son and to the Name 
Jesus. The Name designates the Person and the 
Natures of God Incarnate. The 777 designates 
the office and the dominion which inhere to the 
Person, and especially by virtue of His redemp- 
tion. 

(5) And, further, there is this to be observed, 
in these several designations which are enumer- 
ated in the second article of the Creed, they 
belong to each other, they amplify and harmoni- 
ously fit to each other. The titles, as such, per- 
fectly correspond to the Names. They do not, 
for instance, contradict, they are not incongruous 
with the Names. 

And the Church from the first has been scru- 
pulously careful always to give to our Saviour 
His proper Names, and with them His proper 
titles. 

One great use of a Liturgy, or Order of 
Divine Service, is that of preserving the sacred 
nomenclature of Divine Persons, as revealed to 
the Church and as confirmed by the language of 
Holy Scripture. On the other hand, one of the 
most injurious and painful consequences of the 
disuse and loss of a liturgical service, among those 
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who have set it aside, has been the inadequate 
and often misleading diction which has ensued 
in the mention of the sacred Persons of the God- 
head. And especially is this the case, when 
Christian people have grown up unaccustomed to 
the use of the Catholic Creeds, For the Creeds 
are the standard not only of doctrine, but of that 
sacred nomenclature which, for the security of 
the Faith, the Church has ever insisted upon, and 
which has been largely the preservative, not only 
of the Faith itself, but of that proper knowledge 
of and reverence for the holy names and titles of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity. 

To refer to à somewhat parallel case. You 
know how careful and zealous the State is, and 
the people of the State are, in guarding the lan- 
guage of the Constitution of the United States, 
how every sentence and every word is noted and 
given its proper force, and when there is any 
doubt of the meaning or application of the Con- 
stitution, how resort is had to the highest legal 
tribunal in the land. If any considerable part of 
the people were to ignore the terms of the Con- 
stitution we know what confusion and disaster 
would follow in the State and to the people of 
the State. 

And similarly, if and when Christian men 
abandon the terminology and nomenclature of 
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the Catholic Creeds, then confusion in religion 
follows. “ The faith once for all delivered" is 
obscured, the significance of God's revelation 
about Himself, our relation to and dependence 
upon Him is lowered and misplaced and misun- 
derstood. You see these results to-day, as you 
look over the religious world. Nomenclature is a 
very important feature in everything, and the 
Creeds teach us fundamental lessons about 
names and titles, and about the law of fitness and 
congruity, which inheres to them. 


II 


I have spoken about this principle of fitness 
and congruity, as exemplified in the Creeds, and 
especially in connection with sacred names and 
titles. It would seem as though we here found 
something significantly analogous to the subject 
which we have before us to-day, which is—The 
Proposal to Correct the Local Title of the 
Church. 

You will note that the question of a correction 
of the Title of the Church is not a new one. It 
was brought before the General Convention in 
1877, twenty-six years ago. There has been 
much. discussion of the subject in the Church 
Press, both editorially and by correspondence. 
At the last General Convention it was brought 
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formally before the notice of the Church in a 
Memorial from the Diocese of Milwaukee, which 
led to the appointment of a joint committee of 
the two Houses, and which committee has now 
requested the several Conventions and Missionaty 
jurisdictions of the Church, to take action upon 
the subject, and to show whether they severally 
desire or do not desire the Title of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to be changed. 

As to the general sentiment prevailing through- 
out the Church at this time upon this question, it 
is probably true that the inappropriateness of the 
present title has become more and more manifest. 

However this may be, the subject is now 
placed fairly before the Church; and it is hoped 
that it will be carefully and judicially studied and 
acted upon. 

One thing should follow from a careful delib- 
eration on the subject, on the part of Church 
people, viz. : a clearer and sounder knowledge of 
the nature and position of the Church herself, 
and of their obligations and privileges as her 
members. It must be apparent to any one who 
is intelligently and firmly rooted in Church prin- 
ciples, that a great many people belonging to the 
Episcopal Church, whether they have grown up 
in her from childhood, or have come into her 
from without, have often failed to grasp what the 
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Church is, as the Divinely constituted Body of 
Christ founded upon original and universal 
principles of faitn, order and regimen. It has 
been difficult sometimes to draw people away 
from viewing the Church as a sect, as a modern 
creation, formed merely by the mutual consent of 
those belonging to her. This wrong conception 
has led in countless instances to both confusion 
of thought and action. How much of this mis- 
conception has been owing to the use of what 
you might call a sectarían Title (for the Title 
“Protestant Episcopal" is of this nature), it 
might be difficult to determine. Still it can 
hardly be doubted that a misleading Title has 
contributed to much misapprehension and conse- 
quent weakness in the Church, in her administra- 
tion, in her witness of the truth, and in her sys- 
tem of worship. People, misled by her Title, not 
infrequently have thought themselves one thing, 
while they were really another, thought them- 
selves members of one of many sects, while they 
were really members of the ** One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church." ^ Ecclesiastically and 
religiously people not infrequently miscalculate 
their centre of gravity, and this circumstance in 
Church relationship and principles, is as disas- 
trous to soundness, as it is sometimes with the 
- physical body when walking in slippery places. 


II 


In approaching this subject, therefore, we 
should remember that as it involves much, the 
Name and Title of the Church in this land, the 
reasons on which a correction should be based, 
cannot be too carefully weighed; e. Z., if you 
were to advocate the correction of our legal and 
local title, you would not advocate it simply as a 
matter of taste or of fancy; you would seek to 
carry out any correction proposed, on the strong 
ground of analogy in sacred things. You would 
wish to make names and titles congruous and 
consistent with each other. 

And then, the proposal to correct the Local 
Title of the Church, should not be regarded or 
treated as a (Church) party question. Whether 
Qr not one school of Churchmen may advocate 
this measure more than another, should not be 
allowed to prejudice anyone's frank consideration 
of it, It is a subject by all means to be dealt 
with judicially and on its own merits. If it is 
worth considering at all, it is worth treating 
dispassionately and without partisan bias, And 
therefore it ought not to be considered as the 
movement of the “ High" or of the * Low ” or of 
the “ Broad” as such, but asa question for the 
whole Church to candidly weigh, and that on 
grounds of a reverent adherence to truth, to 
history, to ecclesiastical fitness and efficiency. 
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I. 


(1) With these considerations in view, the first 
requisite for dealing with the question of cor- 
recting the Local Title of the Church in these 
United States, is the accurate use of terms. The 
common form in which this subject has been 
spoken of, is that of changing “the Name of the 
Church.’ This is an expression both inaccurate 
and misleading. For the proposition mind you, 
is not to change “ the Name of the Church.” No 
one wants to change “the Name of the Church.” 
This is something we could not do if we would, 
we would not do if we could. The Name of 
the Church could not be changed without altering 
the Creed of Christendom, the creed which we 
solemnly and explicitly profess every day of our 
lives. The original body of Christian believers 
was called the * Church." It is not proposed to 
change this. The terms which are given in the 
Creed to describe the Church are, one Holy, Catho- 
lic, Apostolic. No one proposes to expunge any of 
these from the Creed. The one out of the rest 
of these terms which from time immemorial has 
attached itself to the Christian Society, is the 
word “Catholic.” This has become common 
parlance. The vernacular title has been the 
Catholic Church. his is our Name ; we say SO 
every time we say the Creed, and we do not wish 
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to change it. We do not wish to substitute any 
other Name in its place, nor do we wish to main- 
tain or adopt any local Title which is incongruous 
or inconsistent with it, for any such Title must 
have the effect of misleading those who use it, 
both within and without the Church. 

As a matter of fact, however, we have a local 
Title fastened upon us, and by which we are com- 
monly known as “ Protestant Episcopal.” And 
still all the while this is not our Name. This is a 
local Title which was put upon us as you may 
say, by accident, was adopted formally, printed 
upon the Title Page of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and in the Constitution and Canons of the 
Church. We came by this Title by an act of 
peculation. We stole the Title “ Protestant Epis- 
copal" from the Moravians, who at the time 
occupied Nazareth and Bethlehem, Pa., and who 
were known in law as “Protestant Episcopal,” 
by virtue of an Act of Parliament of May 12, 
1747, in the reign of George II. * 

*« The adoption of the title * Protestant Episcopal' in the State of 
Pennsylvania was clearly an usurpation of the first principles of right, as 
th rane rho at that me crud Nae apg elena teeg 
on the z2th day of May, 1747, enacted . .. ‘And, whereas, the said 
congregations are an ancient Protestant Episcopal Church, which has been 


countenanced and relieved by the kings of England, your Majesty's pre- 
decessors Every person being a member o the said Protestant 


Episcopal Church, known by the name of Unites Fratum, or United 
Brethren,’ etc., etc. The Moravian Church, which had a centre of worship 
at Salem, North Carolina , was ee d known as a Church having Bishops, 
and were called by Johnson, of Stratford, and Caner, of Boston, Protestant 
Episcopalians, about 1764."—' The Word Protestant, etc." by Rev. W. 


H. Cavanagh. 
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However, by whatever means we came by it, 
the term Protestant Episcopal is in no real sense 
the Name of this Church, but that Local Title 
which became affixed to the Church in this 
country in the year of our Lord 1793. The 
Name of the Church is something very different 
from this Title, different and withal unchangeable, 
and therefore the change which it is proposed to 
make is not that of the Name, but of the Local 
Title, and because it misrepresents the Name. 
Now, it seems to me, if this aspect of the case 
was clearly held in mind, the question which is 
befote the Church would resolve itself into one 
far less formidable than it may now appear to 
many. It might seem to be a very formidable 
thing to change the Name of the Church. It is 
a far less formidable matter to correct the Local 
Title, and that with a view of making it conform 
to the Name. 

And this really is the proposition: zo do 
away with the present local designation ** Protes- 
tant Episcopal"! and to substitute another Title m 
its place which shall correspond to the Name of the 

Church, the Name which ts original and historic. 

(2) Astothe term «Protestant"' in the present 
Title, it will hardly be denied that it is a term 
incongruous with and contradictory to the Name 


of the Church. In its proper place the word . 
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* Protestant" may have its use. It is not. how- 
ever, a word suitable to exalt into the Je and 
- function of a Title of the Church, and the doin 
away with it is not in the particular interests of 
any party or school, but for the sake of con 
sistency, of intelligent nomenclature, of eccl 
iastical fitness, of historical truth. What if 
effect of such a correction may be on those ia 
are without, how they will like or dislike it, i 
not the main proposition before us. The IA 
is not addressed in the first instance to tho 
outside the Church, but zo ourselves, to e 
Church herself on her own account. It is for ts 
Churchmen to say, whether by reason of a mis- 
leading title we wish ourselves to be misunder- 
stood by ourselves, by our own kith and kin 
Surely we are much weaker champions áanis 
Rome for having the Church labelled with an 
anachronism, which on the face of it proclaims 
to our Roman brethren, just that which all the while 
they are insisting upon—that we have had our 
origin in a recent date of history and for the pur- 
pose of protesting against the Pope. This is 
what our Roman brethren say of us. The 
[1 1 : ei 

your title ‘Protestant’ shows your origin and 
your purpose, the thing you were-created for, to 
protest against Rome, and as this zaósremict of 
protesting began in the reign of Henry VIII, 
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that date fixes your origin.” Now, are we will- 
ing, High, Low or Broad Churchmen, whatever 
we may be, to put into the hands of Rome so 
convenient and effective a weapon wherewith to 
attack our historical character, and as we 
may say, convict us out of our own mouth ? 
Is it in the interests of our witness against 
Roman pretensions, (and we are the strongest 
against Rome of any religion to-day), to maintain 
in our Title an historical blunder, a contradiction 
of the real nature of this Church, which derives 
its being and origin through the Church of 
England, from the Apostles and our Lord him- 
self? Thus the term “ Protestant " in our title is 
grossly unhistorical and misleading. Before the 
Church in this. country became autonomous, 
before she had the Episcopate, her people were 
the members of the Church of England, her 
Clergy were the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. And the Church of England, when in the 
Sixteenth Century she declared her independence 
of the usurpations of the Papacy, still remained 
what she had been all along, from the first, 
as declared in the terms of Magna Charta, 
the “Church of England." She did not, on account 
of her disagreement with the Papacy call herself 
by any new title, such as Protestant; onthe con- 
trary, she distinctly and on repeated occasions 
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declined to identify herself with those who on the 
Continent and elsewhere adopted this title. And 
if she did not take the title because she had every 
reason to maintain her identity as the Church of 
England, after, as before the Reformation why 
should we who derive from her, our integrity as 
part of the Catholic Church, assume or retain a 
title which she declined to adopt, and which if 
she had adopted, would have made her an im- 
mensely less efficient bulwark of faith and morals 
against the Papal dominion? ' 
This, then, is the ground for the correction of 
this title “ Protestant ;” its implication of a recent 
origin of this Church, its weakening effect as 
such, in her efficiency as a witness for the 
Catholic Faith, as against the uncatholic teaching 
of the Church of Rome. Jt cannot, therefore 
be too clearly and boldly maintained, that le 
designation should be contained in the Title of the 
Church, which has gained currency from an event 
transpiring in its subsequent or later history 
however important that event be in itself. For 
such designation has the effect of marking or 
designating the origin of the Church. J 
The force of this plea should be given its due 
weight, for it will be seen that the proposition 
now brought before the whole Church in this 
land, is in the interest of accurate historical 
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criticism, destructive of an error—and con- 
structive of the truth—and to save the Church 
from being made further inconsistent and ridicu- 
lous to herself, as well as in the eyes especially 
of Rome, to say nothing of dissent. 


IV. 


Then as to the term “Episcopal.” It is a 
superfluity. For “no Church without a Bishop" 
is an axiom borne out by history and experience, 
and by some three hundred millions of Christians. 
Another objection to this term being in the Title 
of the Church, lies in the fact that it prominently 
emphasizes one note of the Church, which is a 
characteristic of all heretical movements, which 
are ever distinguished by laying undue stress 
upon a single truth or principle and thus impair- 
ing the proportion and Catholicity of the faith. 

Besides the use of “ Episcopal " in the Title of 
the Church, is eminently sectarian, having the 
characteristics of a sect. It is on a par with 
the term Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist. These Titles entirely fit on to the 
several bodies which have adopted them, and 
also clearly mark their origin. But they are 
sectarian in their meaning and tone, For us, 
we should avoid all such terms in the Title of the 
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Church. We can get along without “ Episcopal," 
if we take into our Title a term which at once, 
and on the face of it, includes this, and every 
other function of the Church, its faith, its mission, 
its practice. To hang on to this term “ Episcopal ” 
in the Title of the Church, in place a more suitable 
and comprehensive name, as given in the Creed, 
seems not unlike Lot hankering for “ little Zoar,” 
when instead of dabbling in a weak compromise, 
he should have valiantly kept on to the end of 
his journey. 

Here I must pause, and leave for Sunday 
next the further treatment of this important 
subject, that part of it which deals with the . 
question as to what Title should be substituted 
for the present one. 

Meanwhile and always it befits us to pray to 
the Author of all wisdom, that His Church may 
have grace to perceive and know what she ought 
to do, and that she may be guided in the resolution 
of this matter, *not in the spirit of fear, but of 
power and of love and of a sound mind." 
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The Sermon 


“Whosoever cometh to Me and heareth My say- 
ings, and doeth them, I will show you to whom 
he is like: 

* He is like a man which built an house, and 
digged deep, and laid the foundation on a rock: 
and when the flood arose, the stream beat vehe- 
mently upon that house, and could not shake it: 
for it was founded upon a rock. 

“But he that heareth, and doeth not, is like a 
man that without a foundation built an house 
upon the earth; against which the stream did 
beat vehemently, and immediately it fell; and 
the ruin of that house was great —S. Luke 


VI: 47-49. 


QNS Sunday last, in considering ** The Proposal 

to Correct the Local Title of the Church," 
I spoke chiefly concerning the defects of the 
present Title. To-day I propose to consider 
the question as to what Title should be adopted 
in place of the present one. 
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To refer to the text, it may be remarked that 
to the by-standers, it must have been a great relief 
to see the latter house fall. Great as the ruin of 
it was, it must have ended for them a period of 
painful anxiety and of trembling prophecy; for 
if they knew anything of its absolute and even 
criminal insecurity, they would feel that their 
suspense at last was over, and that the structure 
no longer menaced the passers by. And on the 
other hand, the fact that the other house, when 
the flood arose, and beat vehemently against it, 
was not even shaken, must have doubly impressed 
them with the wisdom of the builder, and with 
the comfortable sense of security enjoyed by 
insiders and outsiders ; and they would all join in 
saying "this man was wise; he digged deep and 
he laid the foundation on a rock." 


I 


(1) The significance and application of this 
parable is as wide as the world, and as multiform 
as human life. It applies with equal appropriate- 
ness and force to the State, to the Church, to the 
individual. In the ecclesiastical sphere, it is 
applicable to principles and to conduct, whether 
in the Church at large, in its greater movements. 
and transactions, in the counsels of its Bishops, 
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in the corporate action of its Clergy and Laity, 
in the teaching and ministrations of its Priests, in 
the life and living of its people, in the spiritual 
life of all. 

We have a House, a House “ whose builder 
and maker is God,” “the Church of the Living 
God,” “ built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief Corner Stone.” He is the Rock upon 
which this House is builded, and “ other founda- 


‘tion hath no man laid than.that is laid, which is 


Jesus Christ,” “the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and forever." And He has solemnly assured us 
that against this House, His Church, so builded 
upon Him, “the gates (the powers) of Hell shall 
not prevail" This is the House, the Strong 
House of the parable. It is assurance enough 
for us mortals that it is, that it stands, that it 
cannot be shaken, much less overthrown. This 
House however, is in a measure in the hands of 
fallible men, who may by their unwisdom mar 
and unmake it, so far at least as the imagination 
of their own hearts is concerned, and in this 
sense even displace it from its foundation. 
Although they are in the House, they may be 
so little of it that they are induced to erect some- 
thing of their own devising, which at best must 
prove to be a very poor and inadequate imitation, 
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Instead of “building better than they knew,” 
they may have been building worse, and the pity 
is they do not know it. 


II 


If there is any fact more significant than 
another which the discussion of this ** Proposal 
to Correct the Local Title of the Church in these 
United States" is likely to make plain to the 
eyes of all, it is the fact that many persons, per- 
haps I may say multitudes, though members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, have never 
realized, and in not a few cases, have never 
acknowledged intelligently or from their hearts, 
that they are thereby members of the One, 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church, the original 
and only Church founded upon our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Rock and Corner Stone. It is the 
case, as I have already said, of mistaken identity. 
People have thought themselves members of a 
purely local and isolated organization, which they 
have considered to be free to frame and fashion 
itself, in doctrine, in discipline, in worship, accord- 
ing to a model of its own, and by the mutual 
consent of its members. 

When, therefore, they are referred to the Name 
of the Church in the Creed as the real Name of 
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this Church, to the nature and teaching of the 
Church as there described, what it is, and what, 
if it is to maintain its original integrity, it must 
continue to be, then they are surprised and per- 
haps offended. 

“When I joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” says one, “I had no idea of identifying 
myself with an organization which was in any im- 
portant respect identified with anything before it. 
When the United States of America became free 
and independent, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
started on its career without relation to or con- 
nection with anything of a similar nature in the 
past. It became then, not only a Church, but a 
Church wholly and entirely by itself. As such, 
in my opinion, it would at any time, be at liberty, 
not only to change rites and ceremonies, but to 
alter the Creed, or the ministry, or the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and even make an 
entirely new Liturgy. And the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church would be warranted in doing all this, 
if it so chose; there is nothing in its nature or in 
its position to render any such action unjustifia- 
ble. And Iam further confirmed in this convic- 
tion," he proceeds, “by this weighty considera- 
tion, that the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America has its being in a land, 
the genius of the government of which is that it 
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is ‘a government of the people, and by the people, 
and for the people.’ And the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, having broken off from all relation 
to everything but to itself, partakes of the genius 
of this principle. It has nothing to do with the 
Catholic Church of the Creed, with Catholic 
truth, or with the tests of Catholic truth, save in 
a merely sentimental sense. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church enjoys the unique privilege 
in a ‘free and independent’ country, of being a 
law unto itself. It has neither ancestry, nor fam- 
ily succession, nor pedigree, nor birthright, nor 
heirlooms, nor sacred tradition extending farther 
back than the period of the American Revolution, 
which is glory enough." 

This, in substance and effect, is what it would 
seem passes in some men's minds, with reference 
to the nature and status of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 


And still, on the other hand, it may be re- . 


marked, that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
must have been something, ora part of something 
before it assumed this Title, It must have had 
an extraction. It traces its descent through the 
Church of England, and the Church of England 
has always been a province of the Catholic 
Church; and her justification, most strongly 
urged by her Bishops and learned doctors for re- 
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jecting the jurisdiction of the Papacy, consisted 
in her adherence to the Catholic faith and to 
Catholic tradition of all ages. And further, the 
Church of England refused to give the Episcopate 
to the Church congregations in this country, save 
on the condition of their promising to keep intact 
and inviolate the same Catholic faith and tradition 
which she herself had inherited and guarded. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in these 
United States, is indeed “ free and independent," 
but always within the lines of Catholic faith and 
tradition. A locomotive is free and independent, 
but on the condition of its observing the law of 
locomotion which inheres to it as a locomotive, 
as our English friends would say, on condition of 
its keeping to “the irons.” Surely we would 
not advocate a departure from this well-known 
principle. The safety, to say nothing of the 
swiftness, of our movement, is proportioned to 
our obedience to law; and the law, which stands 
behind all local enactments and all local Titles of 
the Church, is the Catholic faith and tradition. 
This is our safety ; it proves our identity, our 
lineage, strictly speaking, our claim to be called 
the Church of Jesus Christ at all. 

It might be interesting to note in what respect 
this defective Title of ours has misled people's 
minds on the subject of the identity of this 
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Church, and to a misapprehension of their own 
identity as members, not of a modern sect, but 
of the Catholic Church. From my own observa- 
tion and experience, I am very clear in my own 
mind, that for an adequate test of the truth, we 
must resort to a foundation, broader and more 
accurately laid out than that which is suggested 
by the Title * Protestant Episcopal" And I am 
equally certain that this Title has contributed to 
work, in one degree and another, most lamentable 
confusion of mind, and inconsistency of action in 
the Church, because it is, as I have shown in my 
first sermon on this subject, a Title incongruous 
with the Name of the Church, and has blinded 
many minds to the Church's real nature and 
responsibility. í 
Let us try honestly to rid ourselves of mis- 
conceptions in this matter. . Let us carry on our 
deliberations in the spirit of that incomparable 


trilogy of qualifications which, the Apostle as- - 


sures us, Almighty God bestows upon those who 
seek them: “For God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of 
a sound mind." 


II 


III 


And now as to the Title which should desig- 
nate the Church in this land. 

In the first place, it is proposed to provide a 
designation which shall serve as a Local Title in 
place of that now existing, ** Protestant Episco- 
pal.” One term of this Title should indicate the 
locality of the Church. The term fulfilling this 
requirement, it is suggested, should be the word 
American, The term “American,” by common 
usage, has come to indicate that which pertains 
to the United States of America, and as such, 
does not conflict either with Canada, or with the 
South American continent. Asa further safe- 
guard against any possible uncertainty, the Title 
would retain the explanatory term already in use, 
“in the United States of America." Of course, 
this latter phrase would not enter into vernacular 
use, any more than it does now; it would only 
appear on the Title page of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Thus far, then, we would have the Title, Zhe 
American Church in the United States of America,* 
But the term Amzerican, while serving for a col- 
stad A of the term Tipit State OF is reason that the ormet 
ip sto ne ehe adorans. There i tie“ Ualted Stace’ of 
Mexico, and the “ United States” of Brazil, etc, The question of prefer- 


ence lies between greater accuracy tor the full legal Title of the Church, 
as against apparent repetition. 
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loquial designation, often now used of the Epis- 
copal Church, would not, by itself, be sufficiently 
explicit For however applicable and convenient 
in common usage, it would in all likelihood prove 
to be insufficient in law; in the decisions of the 
courts it might be adjudged too indefinite for 
purposes of identification. It would not afford 
sufficient security in the matter of bequests and 
titles. 

How then, should this part of the Title be 
amplified? Clearly, by a term which, when 
added to the term American, (and forming a dis- 
tinctive Title in itself, and not being held by any 
other religious body,) should also at the same 
time, accurately indicate the nature and origin 
of the Church. There is only one term which 
meets these requisites. That term is the Name 
* Catholic," which would thereby become, as it 
ought, a part of the Common Title of the 
Church. This portion of the Title, therefore, 
would read, Zhe American Catholic Church, and 
as in the present Title page of the Prayer 
Book, with the added words, Zn the United States 
of America, This would form the second or 
national Title on the Title page of the Book of 
Common Prayer. In vernacular or common 
language, the term American Catholic Church 
would be used, or, if there were some who would 
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prefer to limit their use of the term Catholic to 
their profession in Church (not liking, possibly, 
to carry their profession into practice), they 
would be content with the use of the term Amer- 
ican, American Church. We certainly need not 
be sensitive about having the term “ American " 
in the Title, for it simply serves to indicate the 
jurisdiction of the Church in this land. In this 
sense only, it qualifies the term Catholic. In this 
respect it corresponds to the term ** Roman" in 
the Title Roman Catholic, and to * Greek” in 
the Greek Catholic Church, only with this sig- 
nificant difference, that this Church, while Cath- 
olic, is not subject toa foreign potentate, but on 
the other hand is conformable, within the lines of 
true Catholicity, to the conditions and needs of 
the American people. Nor can the use of the 
term “American” in our National Title be 
reasonably objected to on the score of the Epis- 
copal Church being numerically smaller than 
other Churches in this country. Its influence is 
far out of proportion to its numbers; its Catholic 
teaching, in spite of its contradictory title, has 
made it the staying as well as the developing 
force in the institutions and character of the 
American people. Then again, the term 
“American Church" has already become a 
common phrase, and is the established use of 
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various titles and organizations, as for instance, 
the * American Church Missionary Society." 
Moreover, the term “Catholic” added to the 
term “American ” in the proposed Title, relieves 
the Church of the imputation of assuming to be 
more than she really is. Neither Presbyterians, 
nor Baptists, nor Methodists could begrudge us 
the term ** American " when attached to the term 
* Catholic;" they would not wish the latter 
term for themselves. On the other hand, they 
could hardly fail to recognize more than ever 
in the Church, so entitled, a stronghold of faith 
and morals hitherto exclusively and unjustifiably 
claimed by the Church of Rome. 

As to the term Catholic, no one need fear it. 
It is our Mothers Name, with which she 
makes us familiar from the font, until we lay 
our hands upon the breast, praying that “we 
may be gathered to our fathers, in the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church." Surely 
we cannot afford, for our own soul's sake, nor 
for the Church's sake, to surrender to encroach- 
ing Rome and Romanism, a term which is so 
invaluable to us, both as a Name and as a Title. 


Nor is this all. If you will look at the Title 


page of your Prayer Books, you will find there 
" a general Title and a national or local Title, or 
as it might be expressed, a Title and a sub-Title. 
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In this arrangement, our Prayer Book follows 
the usage of the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. In the latter the Title 
reads : 


THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
and 


Administration of the Sacraments, and 
Other Rites and Ceremonies of the 


CHURCH 


According to the Use of 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
And in our Prayer Book the double Title is : 


THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
and 


Administration of the Sacraments, and 
Other Rites and Ceremonies of the 


CHURCH 
According to the Use of 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


In the United States of America. 
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You will notice that the object of having both 
a Title and a sub-Title on the Title page of the 
Book of Common Prayer, is to indicate the ex- 
traction of the national autonomy. The General 
Title affirms that the Common Prayer, the Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, and Other Rites 
and Ceremonies, are those of the Church of 
God. They are the heritage of the Kingdom. 
They are not our peculiar possession, as though 
we originated them, or were ours to use irrespon- 
sibly, but as having the stewardship of them. 
Recognizing this feature of our heritage, the 
sub-Title refers to the particular place and man- 
ner in which the National Church uses its heri- 
tage. That manner is called, in ecclesiastical 
language, a “ Use.” The “Use” of a particular 
or National Church, may differ in minor particu- 
lars from the “Use” of another National 
Church ; but it would not be lawful for a National 
Church to so differ in its ** Use," as to contradict 
or obscure any Catholic doctrine or practice. 
This principle of succession, or descent, is sug- 
gested by the two-fold Title of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The Title page thus marks 
our relation and identity with the historical past, 
and illustrates our obligation to it. 

Having then, this two-fold Title on the Title 
Page of the Prayer Book, and with the second or 
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National Title amended in the terms which I have 
suggested, the next question is, is it desirable 
and fitting to also amend the first or General 
Title? Of course you must make the one Title 
conform to the other, the Lesser or National 
Title harmonious and symmetrical with the 
Greater or General Title. The two must be 
logically consistent. They have not been here- 
tofore, but the Church will wish, in carrying out 
a correction, to do its work not after the manner 
of an apprentice or experimentalist, but as a wise 
master-builder. If you will look at your Prayer 
Book you will see that the General Title reads: 
The Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church. 

Is it desirable or in the interests of consistency 
to add here any phrase or note to the word 
“Church?” We think it is desirable to do so, 
and on the ground of consistency. For to have 
the term * Catholic" in the Lesser or National 
Title and not in the Greater or General Title, 
would be to make the Lesser Title more general 
than the Greater. The arrangement would be in 
the nature of a zoz sequitur; it would be like 
standing the pyramid on its apex. The term 
* Catholic" should therefore also go into the 
General Title, so that the General Title would read : 
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THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


And Administration of the Sacraments 
and other Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church. 


If it should be objected that to introduce the 
term “ Catholic" before the word Church in the 
General Title, would be to assume more than 
the Church of England thought necessary when 
she set forth her Book of Common Prayer, it is 
obvious to remark, that at that time and since, 
her identity as of the Catholic Church, was and 
has been clearly established. The Church of 
England has this as her ancient Title, affirmed 
against usurping King and Pope, in the first 
article of Magna Charta, which declares that 
«the Church of England shall be free, and her 
rights entire, and her liberties unimpaired.” 

On the other hand, it is also obvious that the 
conditions in which the Church is placed in this 
land—conditions of. religious division and con- 
fusion, render it necessary to explicitly affirm in 
the Greater Title the Catholic Name and lineage 
of this Church. 

For all of these reasons, historical truth, 
ecclesiastical congruity, logical sequence, we 
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therefore urge that the Name of the Church 
should be made also a part of the Title of the 
Church, both of the General and of the National, 
so that the whole Title would read :— 


THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


And Administration of the Sacraments 
And other Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church, 


According to the Use of 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
In the United States of America. 


If it be objected that there is repetition in this 
arrangement of the double Title, it should be 
remembered that this feature is inevitable in a 
properly worded Title of the Institution to be 
described. Especially if the valuable principle of 
the two Titles is to be maintained, it would be, 
in the preacher’s opinion, great unwisdom to 
dispense with this arrangement. And, of course, 
the repetition would not interfere with the brevity 
of the vernacular Title, but only appear in the 
Title Page of the Prayer Book. In that place 
there should be entire explicitness, and for this 
purpose, repetition, or apparent repetition, is no 
detriment. 
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IV 


Finally, I may say a word as to the effect 
which a true, historical and congruous Title 
would be calculated to exert for good, more and 
more widely. Sufficient has been said upon the 
ill effects to which a misleading Title has in no 
slight measure contributed, in obscuring in the 
minds of our own people the true nature, mission 
and gifts of the Church herself. On the other 
hand, the adoption of a true Title could not fail 
to be helpful and salutary in its educative results. 

As to those who *are without," I sincerely 
believe that our denominational brethren would, 
on the whole, rejoice, for to them it would be the 
assumption, on the part of the Church, of a 
clearly defined attitude. And the Church is, as 
we and they well know, best equipped for meeting 
infidelity on the one side, and Roman aggression 
on the other. 

And if Rome is provoked at our assertiug our 
Catholicity boldly before the American people, 
and derides us therefor, this will be but a con- 
fession of our strength, and certainly a stinging 
weapon against us will thereby be thrust from 
her hands. 

Again, it is doubtless true, as pointed out in 
the Milwaukee Memorial, “that the proper 
estimation by foreign speaking peoples (who 
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throng to our country) of this Church as the 

National Branch of the Historic Catholic Church 

of the Ages, founded by our Lord Jesus Christ . 
Himself, is sadly perverted and often entirely 

prevented by the present Local Title." A cor- 

rected Title would go far to remedy this evil, by 

makíng us more intelligible and more accessible 

to them. 

To-day we are keeping the feast of the Con- 
version of S. Paul, the Apostle who was raised 
up to carry the “Name which is above every 
name," to the nations far and wide. He, above 
all others of the Apostolic band, has inspired 
us with lofty conceptions of the Church of the 
Living God, of its capacity, of its mission and its 
gifts. -Surely as we partake of his largeness, his 
sympathy, his confidence, we shall seek to give 
these qualities expression in our own hearts and 
aspirations, in our efforts to extend the message 
of salvation, and in our measures and enactments 
for exhibiting the Church of God in its largest 
and most comprehensive aspect to ourselves and 
to the world. 

We are to give our alms and offerings to-day 
for the extension of the glorious Gospel to them 
that are far off. “The field is the world," if no 
more, no less. We seek to establish the Gospel 
Church in China and Japan, not as an exotic, 
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but as an organism with regenerating power, 
which shall prove itself to be at once the Home 
and Household of those oriental people, as it is 
here of ourselves. It is interesting to observe in. 
this connection, how well the Church has proved 
her adaptability in those climes, and how 
adventitious titles have fallen from the Church, of 
their own weakness and inadequacy. Thus the 
real Name of the Church has instinctively, as you 
may say, found its proper place among these 
people of China and Japan. The term Protestant 
Episcopal, it is next to impossible to represent 
in any intelligible form, in either the Chinese or 
Japanese language. And while every denomi- 
nation has some peculiar, and for the most part 
grotesque designation, this Church alone, not 
excepting the Roman, is known by no other than 
by its own Name and Title—The Holy Catholic 
Church. This surely is light from the Orient, 
and it may be another case of the children 
teaching the parents. May we not trust that 
this Star in the East may exert its benign 
influence on our Protestant Episcopalianism, in 
guiding us to the true light of intelligent and 
historical nomenclature ? 

As a whole, then, my brethren, the subject of 
the Correction of the Local Title of the Church 
may thus reasonably present itself. I trust it may 
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meet with your kindly consideration, and also 
with your approval Substantially and apart, 
possibly from some minor details, I believe it to be 
the view which is already held by an increasingly 
large number of Church people throughout our 
country. That there are many who have not 
regarded the subject in the light here presented, 
is altogether probable, and by them the question 
of a Correction of Title may be looked upon 
notaltogether favorably. However this may be, 
all good people will desire that the subject be 


. considered carefully and dispassionately, and 


with a view to the good of the Church. Let us 
pray that by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
we may have “a right judgment in all things," 
to the glory and praise of God, and to the 
welfare of His people. 


O LORD, FROM WHOM ALL GOOD THINGS DO 
COME: GRANT TO US THY HUMBLE SERVANTS, 
THAT BY THY HOLY INSPIRATION WE MAY THINK 
THOSE THINGS THAT ARE GOOD, AND BY THY 
MERCIFUL GUIDING MAY PERFORM THE SAME; 
THROUGH OUR LorD Jesus Curist. Amen. 


The Church of the Livina God, the Saviour of 
Society and the Only Saviour 


A SERMON 
Praes ia the Chord St. Lake aa the Ryiphany, Pes on 
"Tersus, Ty, May 


REV. SAMUEL UPJOHN, D. D- 


THE CHURCH OF THE LIVING GOD, THE SAVIOUR 
OF SOCIETY AND THE ONLY SAVIOUR. 


1 Towra 315. The Church of the Hing God, the pillar 
and round ofthe tut. 


The season of this gathering together in Council of the 
Church in the Diocese is one of direct appropriateness and 
inspiration. The Great Forty Days was the period when the 
Lord Christ waa at pains to authenticate to the awakening 
‘understanding of His Apostles His sacred Person and His 
fished work of redemption to be made known to the world. 


Ye shall recie poor, after that the Holy Ghoti 
ome upon you and e shall be witnesses unio mi, 
Bol ín Jerusalem, and m oll. Juden, nd in Samaria, 
cond wri he uttermost parts of the sri. 


Hore is His commission, soon to be unfolded in all its vast 
meaning by the Holy Ghost, constituting them and thir 
accessors, with Himself as Head over all, the Church of the 
Tising God, the original, and therefore the necessary, and there 
dore the unchangeable and the permanent witness to Him, to 
what He was and to what He did. This witness meant the 
squaring of faith, the handing on of the apostolic tradition, 
the preserving of the unity and the integrity of the Divine 
Society, the showing forth of the transforming power of the 
(Creed as it exhibits the way uf e, the resources of grace, the 
Standard of conduct in spite of and forthe sake af, a hostile 
Wo. This is the prophecy of these pre-ascension days, the. 
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conquest of souls from sin and sorrow and death tbe regener- 
tation of what we call society. | He Himself was the proot of 
this—the Risen One, authenticating Himelf thereby to 
be the Incamate Lord, tho infallible Head of His Body, 
which is the Church of the cing God, the pillar amd ground 
of the ird 

'O Risen and sovereign Master! O Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls! Thou Who, by many infallible proofs, hast shown 
‘Thyself to be what Thou didst claim to be —the Saviour and 
‘Lord of all; so fll us, Thy servanta, with Thy life and light, 
that euch of us may become a true disciple of Thine. Grant 
‘hat upen Thy Church, in which all are one, may rest nof the 
apii of Jeor, but of power, ond of love, ond of o sound wind, that 
in us, Thy servant, Thy Charch's witness to Thee may be 
united, emphatic, enberent, and that mon, in spite of our 
dici and Gling, may not fail to seo upon her face the 
election of Thy abundant grace and glory. 

‘On this ocasion I have chosen for my subject —The 
Church of the ising God; the Sariour of Society ond the only 
p 


Ms, G. K. Chesterton observes that "the Church is not 
a thing les the Athenmum Club. If the Athenarum Club lot 
lits members, the Atheneum Club would dissolve and cease 
io est. But when we belong to the Church we belong to 
something which is outside o all of us; which is outside of all 
that we tall boot —omtside of priesta, bishops, cardinals and 
popes. They belong toit; it doot not belong to them. If we 
al fll dnd suddenly the Church would somehow exist in God." 
It may be wel, wise as we ar, to occasionally advert to 
this point, hat tho Church of God is. As in the matter of 
physical adjustment, men often os their balance, stumble and 
fall, so in the grave subject af religion, for the sake of avoid- 
dmg accident, it ia not without we to recall to oaralves as 
Christians, as Churchnen, what i our center of gravity. 
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Tn the days of the reat Si leas Newton there ied many 
good and wise men who yet had fled to explain why the apple, 
When it broke away from its parent stem, should fall to the 
round instead of fing upward into space. Ta thee days 
there may be many wise and prudent ones whe, in suligon, do. 
mot calnlate that experimental fights into the upper ai say 
‘ead to painful collapses. That this is found to be the experience 
of men in the serious interests of religion we are reminded by 
St. Paul, who is at pains to point out that ery man's work 
‘hall be made manifest, for he doy shal decore d, lec åt shall 
boreali wih fre; and the fire shall ry every man's wor, of 
‘what sort is, And to show bow thorough the test will be for 
all phases of work, both genuine and false, he adds, if any man's 
morie abide which he hath but thereupon, he shall icto a reward; 
if amy man's work shall be burned, he shall ser lae, bn he hin- 
ef shall be ad, et so as by fire. Motives wil be respected, 
iile the work will be doomed, 

For safety'a sake, for the sike of society, we may have 
reason to recall to out minds that original decree concerning 
"be foundation of things: Upon ahs roc wil build my Church, 
cd the gates of hell skall wot prevail against i. For whatever 
igns there may be today in men's work in the name of religion, 
‘which would seem to contradict this decree, it surely wil be. 
ound true that the defect are iot in the assertion of the text, 
‘but in men's propensity to farget it, and in their attempts to 
improve upon it with experiments of their awn. Tidend, in 
this saying we haye that initial conception of the Church, which 
ives jts own clear sanction to emphatic utterances of the 
Apottle, of which the text s ono, the Church of the ing Gad, the 
pillar ond grownd ofthe ruh., It is a conception which inier- 
‘ently belongs to religion and without which religion can have no 
‘meaning. The Church is not accidental, human, indefinite or. 
transitory in its origin or nature. On the contrary, iti origi- 
mal. This being so, it mast be necessary and unchangeable. 
"To affirm anything else would be to question the wisdom of 
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‘ts supreme founder. To all this I doobt not yor will give your 
ready assent. Not unlikely you may say, "He is uttering 
riens," and T partly believe it, 

"That, however, which may appear to some to be a trim, 
fs far irom one to # arge number of those: who profess and call 
themselves Christians. By some there is a denial of the inten 
tion, on the part uf the Lond Christ, to found any Church at 
AIL. Tt is maintained that He proclaimed only the early coming 
of His Kingdom and consequently made fite or no provision 
for a permanent Society to disseminate and coaserve the faith. 
‘The logical result of this is the reduction af Christianity to the 
merest shadow of reality and truth 

‘Others make salvation to conss in the acceptance of some 
feature uf the Gospel, such aa the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of man, the Example of 
Christ, without committing themselves to any definite member- 
ship i the Church or any religious body, Tis path laa to 
"undenominatonalis, which means the reduction of present 
day denominations to their last common multiple, calling the 
resultant “fundamental Christianity.” Docs this suggest 
teelt à a realization of the Church of the ling God, the pillar 
‘and grou of the tratht 

T am intentionally stating matters broadly, as one must 
do when handling a confesedly large subject ín a very brief 
time, and when endeavoring to exhibit its larger logical issues- 

‘There are three things which society ends and which 
He Church of the Hsing Gad, the pillar ond ground of the truik 
‘an alone supply. 

1. The fint is enlightenment enlightenment about first 
things, about principles, the principle o tke doctrine of Chis. 
‘The human understanding isto find i needed illumination, 
ite mental and moral balance, in original things. Society, the 
Aggregate of human relationships, of privilege and responsi- 
bility; is, indeed, sore put to it to find ts guide its safeguard. 
and balance. Tt appeals, in the midst of its confusion and 
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turmoil, to religion to save it, Bays an intelligent and weighty 
pubie review: 


One tral ie that plan ame trying odo by pli y les 
porns an cosdittes tr mud tf iat ti Fo, and papa 
"ey te dona by ions trig to ale pie god; Ung ta de te 
‘rr by iro mach, mben be tun du, tah prone 
Sec sor n at © ly pr a lie ae 

Fade Regime ciel ee esos. Whee tye 
to mate ido o much ta Pst dore by madony ften tne 
1i uei ining aene end nh a eT at os 

“ben you dort wist you mant, ath ik" praes the cunt 


May it not be that mon have boen Left to thinke themselves 
‘competent to dictate from human platforms, from unions and 
compacts and wordy manifestos, what human relationships 
‘mean, either of privilege or of responsibility, leaving out of 
‘their calculations the existence and purpose of the ene Divine 
Society, which is alone wise and authoritative to enlighten 
them? | Have we failed to teach forcibly enough, that duty 
lies first toward God, then towards, oneself and one's fellow 
‘man; that the truth alone can make men fre, can alone save, 
can alone insure happiness? Through our neglect, it may be, 
men have come ta think that the kingdom of God is, after all 
meat and drink, and not vighteruess and peace and joy n he 
Holy Ghost While the Church of the Tsing Gad is às she has 
always heen, bave we been busying ourelves with something 
ie, Gightened away, perhaps, from our proper task by the 
persistence of men to adjust for themselves the correlation of 
buman rights and responsibilities? Have priests and prophets 
‘of our day been drawing the veil of complacent platitudes and 
latitudes over the real hurt of this people? Have they failed to 
tell men that the Saviour of the world has rarely sent His 
Church an ambassador in His stead 10 save men, not so much. 


{rom trial or suffering or poverty, but from sin, fom the snares 
‘ofthe devil and ofthe fesh, from covetomen wick ès adolatry, 
‘ay, from the pains of hell, which avait all who do not repent 
‘The Church of God is here with ber mesago and her minis 
tration inthe name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins. 

"Meanie society rushes on with its fashions, its foibles, 
its Norris, it home-brakings, its reckless haste; the rich 
amending more on themselves, and the poor consumed with 
‘mad discontent, while humanity, the real humanity in man, 
Jis în the valley of the shadow, wounded and half dead, with 
mo good Samaritan at its side to pour upon the wounded spirit 
heavens remedies, or to give it lodgment in the house and 
"eme ready at hand, They hane hale the kurt of he daughter 
af my people slighty. Ts not the measure af the neod, the mess- 
"ue of the resource, to be found in the sentence, Whcsoeer will 
e are, before all things it à necessary Bat he hold the Catholic 
Folür 

2. To go a step farther, society needs to be imbued with 
a true sense of the principle of order which alone insures stabil- 
ity. Tu will not be possessed of any dear conviction or plan for 
ite own direction vales an assured model of order and stabil- 
ity is kept before it One of the first requisites of men living 
together is a well ordered principle of government, with am 
intelligent acquiescence to the same. Of this thre is no more 
abiding witness in the world than Ihat of the Church. Sup- 
posing that the Lord Christ founded a society which was lo 
become world wide, obvious such a society would have, for 
its ft principle of government, the recognition of its own 
supreme Hend uho sth ofthe righthand of God, and fr i 
‘second principle, that of delegated power, a responsibility 
definitely placed and rumning up to Hirm. 

‘One ot ihe chiet causes of the break-up of the Roman 
‘Brite was the worship of visible power. The world was in 
reed of some other principle than that of irresponsible rule. 
Of this St Paul was convinced, and affirmed that the powers 


1 


that be are ordained of God, which is a complete definition of 
the responsiblity of government, In this, and Hike passages, 
he shows the Church's principle of order to be that of graduated 
ofice, culminating in am executive posseeing the properties 
of selt- propagation, extension, and conservation. This made 
it that which Rome dreaded and persecuted, an imperinm in 
imperio 

Would you call this principle, universally established, 
any other than original? Could what was orginal be other 
‘wise than nevesiry, and, if necessary, unchangeable? Has the 
Head vacated His throne, thereby suggesting another principle 
of government for the Divine Society? Except by a Divine 
decree you would hardly abandon the episcopate, You would 
"not abandon an original thing for a novelty. Lait worth while 
to be comparing the esse with the ene exe Is there any open 
question about this? Is society to find its principle and method 
of order and stability from any other model? 

3. The third thing which society needs is virtue. Virtue, 
we are told, means movement against the stream. The deriva- 
ion ofthe word implies serious efort, such as becomes a man, 
That which makes virtue so dificult is that man, in his fallen 
state, lacks the heart orit. "There are traditions to be found 
in the diferent strata, aa we call them, of society, which are 
ostile to any standard, These are to be found in high life and 
in ow tite. 

How tremendously busy society is with every sort of 
device to mako things better, without making the man or the 
woman or the child Letter! Doubtless things ane better in ur 
generation than im the past. Conditions of life and of living 
have improved, They are better in a social and extemal sense: 
‘And al, even in tho judgment nf society itself, there îs necessity 
for the Christian doctrine of an inward force, af an inward iniu- 
‘nce to maks the man, the woman, the child what they need to 
be, and what they Were intended to be, No one will deny that 
there is a world of ovil influence in the common run of social 


ous time, suficient to obscure the reality and meaning of 
at secet foreo which can alane moot and counteract it. Not 
niy uth and order have come, but grace bas come alone by 
este Christ. The doctrine of grace is too profound and exten- 
ive to enter into here, but, as an integral part af that of which 
the Charch is the surety, we look to Der to certify to us as to 
dts presene and bestowal. The Incamate Land is the sume 
fof this gift, and He has ordained the channels through which 
itis pledged. He has made His Church, in a definite fachion, 
‘the minister and steward of those ordinances which we call the 
Sacraments. The grace af the Incarnation fade in these holy 
Mysteries a point of contact for bringing and keeping us in 
union with God, and to meet humanity's immor needs, By 
what more effectual means, it may be asked, is the buman 
family to be rescued from the disintegrating forces which pull 
it asunder, than by these bonds of incorporation and unity? 

"We read, for instance, that on "the first day of the week 
the disciples came toyother to break brend.” It would seem 
that we might herein get back to something original, to awaken 
man’s conscience to that which it hae been allowed to forget, 
ere we to make this “showing forü of the Lord's death il 
He come” the essential motive of men's Sunday observe 
anoe. Tt is a cheering evidence for us that the most inteli- 
Kent and stable of our separated brethren are showing signs 
‘of conviction that in this Divine remembrancer core God, 
ds to be found the moving inducement for the honoring of the 
Lord's Day. Tadeod, im our efforts for unity, it might be 
possible to appeal to this return to the Sacramental life af the 
Church. To draw attention to this might prove to be, in our 
forts for ity, te hn end d the wedan, which, it may be 

sai, it is better to insert first than the tice end, 


T trust I have not over presumed upon your patience and 
your charity in saying these things. Ir the Church i to do her 
‘work far soeiety in all needful things, and, as is our fervent desire, 


to extend its message of salvation adequately to men everywhere, 
we cannot too highly estimate the resources and the safeguards 
ofthis Divine Society, in oar effort wo attain the end, "Eternal 
Vigilance" is a good word, even at the expense ol seeming to be 
liberal. Nor has this Church need to apologize for her exta 
vene Te is true we shall be untras to the Church if we 
‘este to exclude for the sube ol exchwion. But this we must 
remember: every society must, in some sense, be exclusive, 
Just as every affirmation must deny its contrary, and every 
hoice must involve renunciation. 

Tt is an axiom of art dealers, we are told, never to affer a- 
pictur without the frame, Por they know that the article, how. 
ever beautiful or genuine, is, in that state, pratically salable, 
Probably thoy have never puzzled themseives about the reason, 
The season ie not becie the frame is needed for beatification, 
The function of the frame Bec that of being a boundary which 
maris off the specifi quantum of beauty or interest which 
exists in the picture itself, from the vast inchoate mass of 
‘happenings without Human nature urgently demands such 
a delimitation in all its concerns: 

"The one fold, under the one Shepherd, with its ample 
deor, has ite wall which is not anly for the protection of those 
within, but to give evidence that thero is a “within” and a 
without.” Precision spell safety. "I know where lam." 
"Ihi ie the instinctive elm of human nature, and the Church 
does not deny human nature its just craving, but satisfies it. 
"The Head of the Body, the Church is He who made the worlds. 
He ie the Artist of eternity. With its proportion of faith, 
the Church of the ling God is a thing of beauty —the pilar 
‘and ground of te ira. 


